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With the holding of the meeting, public excitement began to
subside, and Bombay prepared to settle down and resume the even
tenor of her existence. The first meeting of the newly-constituted
Corporation, to "the disappointment of a public eager for sensations,
passed off smoothly and uneventfully. The valiant knights of the
Caucus, who were to reform the municipal administration, and purge
it of the taint which had so long affected it, were found to be very
mild and harmless people. They certainly did not "stagger hum-
anity " with their achievements. The dictator still remained master of
the situation for all practical purposes. The ranks of his supporters
had been thinned; his opponents had gained in numerical strength;
but the Corporation continued to be dominated by his presence and
led by his powerful intellect. The Caucus had triumphed; the Caucus
had failed.
At this distance of time it is possible to take a dispassionate view
of the doings of the Caucus, and the attitude of its organizers. It is
interesting to recall, in passing, a fact, which is not generally known,
that a somewhat similar movement took place as far back as 1880 in
connection with an election by the Justices. Some one sent a ticket
round containing the names of 10 English JJP/s, and recommending
the other six places being filled up as the electors liked, but from
among the members of the English community. It was said the idea
was to keep Pherozeshah out. But he managed to get the last place,
chiefly through the votes of Indian Justices. Such stalwarts as Martin
Wood, Tyabji and Telang were, however, knocked out. The prin-
ciples for which the present Caucus stood, as proclaimed by its High
Priest, were that it was bad for the Corporation and bad for the City
that the Municipality should for ever be controlled and dominated
by a single personality, or by a single set of individuals of the same
ideas. This was, perhaps, sound in principle, but the " Independents'*
who preached it could find nothing else to object to than Pheroze-
sliah's action on the question of Standard Time and the address to
Lord Curzon. They had no policy, no programme of their own. They
could not indicate any differences of principle in regard to municipal
administration which divided them from Pherozeshah and his party.
And they dared not deny the immense services he had rendered to
the cause of local self-government. Indeed, the very organ which